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EDITORIAL 


We are indebted to Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, of the Lin- 
coln School, for a timely and valuable review of The Amer- 
ican Road to Culture,’ one of the most important recent 
contributions to the field of educational sociology. The 
review speaks for itself. 


The American Road to Culture is a searching though 
sympathetic analysis of the theory that underlies the 
American school. Its constructive suggestions are refresh- 
ing and its bold presentation of a new point of view makes 
it one of the most important books on education in a 
generation. 

The author states that it is his purpose “to abstract 
from American social and educational practice the prin- 
ciples and ideas that shape the conduct and evolution of 
education in the United States.” The belief that principles 
and practice may be discerned from the writings of great 
educators is rejected. The theory that is practised is fre- 
quently quite different from the theory that is promulgated 
in professional writings. From his analysis of practice 
the author derives ten principles which in his judgment 
govern the operation of the American school. Some of his 
conclusions upset cherished notions concerning the idealism 
ty Amerteen Road to Culture, A Social Interpretation of Education in the United 
States, by George S. Counts, professor of education and associate director of the Interna- 


tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University (New York: John Day Company, 
1930), 194 pages. 
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and services of American education. The main thesis is 
that the school has not found itself in the new industrial 
civilization. Our system of education is not lacking in a 
kind of idealism, but it lacks social direction and social 
objectives. Its policy is one of drift. 

The great faith of the American people in education is 
accorded first place among the ten principles. But faith 
in education means faith in schooling. The discussion of 
the principles of governmental responsibility, local initia- 
tive, and the democratic tradition in American education 
will meet with general acceptance. Individual success is 
set forth as one of the great principles, in part the product 
of the frontier. A powerful tradition in American life, 
the ideal of the individualism that permeates education is 
largely that of material success. The principle of national 
solidarity is easily understood when the heterogeneous 
character of our population and our youth is considered. 
But the concern. for national solidarity has colored our 
whole concept of the teaching of citizenship and out of 
it has grown a cult of patriotism which presents one of our 
most dificult contemporary problems. © Closely connected 
with the principle of national solidarity is that of social 
conformity. In the world of practical affairs, the Amer- 
ican people never show the slightest desire “to. cling to 
anything merely because it was used by their grandfathers,” 
but “‘ in the wide areas of politics, economics, religion, they 
exhibit a decidedly different mentality. In this department 
of experience they seem to place no premium whatever 
upon invention and originality.” Life becomes standard- 
ized, then, by invention in industry and lack of invention 
in social relationships. The American people are described 
as conservative in these social realms. The school in- 
evitably becomes “an instrument for the perpetuation of 
the existing social order rather than a creative force in 
society.” Most American educational theorists hold that 
the function of the school should be essentially conserva- 
tive. Another school of thought believes that the school 
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should be an effective force for social reconstruction, but 
Dr. Counts contends that the weakness of the champions 
of the latter view lies in the fact that they have developed 
no social philosophy and make no practical proposals as to 
ways and means. As a result, the curriculum, even though 
under continuous reconstruction, continues to enforce the 
old concepts of social conformity. 

The ideal of economic efficiency, in the opinion of the 
author, has greatly influenced American education. Each 
school system is operated like a big industry and has its 
hierarchy of administrative officers, with the teacher occu- 
pying the lowest place in the order. Objective measure- 
ment of achievement in school subjects has had a great 
vogue. The attention of teachers and students of educa- 
tion has been focused on the mechanics and more tangible 
symbols of school learning rather than upon the realities 
of education. This mechanistic concept and study of edu- 
cation comes in for biting strictures. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Counts moves on to the 
conclusion that the principle of practical utility is the most 
powerful force in our education. We talk constantly in 
terms of the money value of education. The school is very 
sensitive to social demands in strictly utilitarian realms, 
but is largely oblivious of the great social, political, and 
moral problems of contemporary life. Even our educa- 
tional psychology with its emphasis upon specific abilities 
and specific training strengthens the hold of this ideal of 
success. The great businessman is held before youth as 
the most heroic figure. The school, unwittingly perhaps, 
becomes an agency for fostering the evils of the profit 
motive in American life—surely one of the most serious 
and subtle problems of our culture. 

According to The American Road to Culture, the school 
is guided largely by the concepts of the simple agrarian 
civilization of the nineteenth century, a culture that has 
already been swept away by the onrush of the industrial 
civilization. The school is not critical of contemporary 
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life. Citizenship is set up as an objective, but this objec- 
tive has little meaning. The question is not asked as to 
the qualities that make good citizenship. Education be- 
comes an instrument for the mass production of stereo- 
typed minds. 

Dr. Counts insists that in education, as in politics, eco- 
nomics, industry, the concept of social planning has found 
no lodgment in America. Notwithstanding the social forces 
that beat upon the schools, there is almost complete sep- 
aration of the school from politics. The American people 
are afraid of indoctrination. They seem to be afraid of 
a conscious planning of life. The principle of philosophic 
uncertainty is then the outstanding characteristic of our 
educational thought. In its best sense, this principle is a 
very fine thing. It signifies the experimental attitude, the 
desire to proceed pragmatically in the search for truth. 
On the other hand, it signifies a lack of social theory under- 
lying the practice of education. It may paralyze educa- 
tional planning and leave the school a victim of the play 
of social forces. Professor Counts dedicates this book 
to John Dewey and acknowledges the fundamental contri- 
bution of experimentalism. But there is implied a criticism 
of this philosophy as not yet adequate to the complexity of 
a highly developed industrial culture. It will be interesting 
to hear further from Dr. Counts with regard to the philo- 
sophical problems involved in this thesis. 

Dr. Counts writes in engaging style in the third person, 
as though he were a foreign observer, and he succeeds to 
a remarkable degree in achieving an atmosphere of detach- 
ment and an objective, unbiased point of view. The 
American Road to Culture is a challenge to every teacher 
and every student of education in this country. If the 
thesis that the school is handicapped by a lack of well- 
defined social objectives is widely accepted, this book may 
well mark a turning point. No writer has described with 
such a trenchant pen the divorce of American education 
from the realities of life. 




















SOCIAL FACTORS INFLUENCING EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHOD IN 1930 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


This article is to be taken as a sketch. Adequate treat- 
ment of the topic is not here feasible. Possibly other 
writers will be stimulated to follow it up, either to add or 
to develop or to correct As first proposed the topic con- 
templated a discussion of observable changes in educational 
method effected during the year 1930 by social factors. 
Since one year would probably show but slight changes, it 
has seemed better to limit the discussion to some influential 
factors which bear upon educational method, some to move 
method in one direction, others perhaps in another direc- 
tion, some in effect to prevent motion. The real topic 
then is the play of social forces upon educational method 
in the United States of today. 

Consideration alike of history and of contemporary life 
seems to show that education in the degree that it is in- 
tentionally directed is an effort to induct the child, the 
learner, into a kind of life approved by the inductor. Also 
there is usually some accompanying intent that the learner 
may by reason of this specially directed education more 
surely and efficiently bring about some desired state of 
affairs or maintain some approved order or institution. 

The statement just made may sound a bit cynical and 
some may wish to modify it. If, however, the varying 
character of the approved kinds of life be considered, bet- 
ter agreement may result. Some parents or inductors may 
hold a very near and even selfish view as to the kind of 
life they wish from the learner. Parents, for example, 
may think most of their own immediate peace and comfort 
and try to make their children behave accordingly. In 
many times and places children have obviously been con- 
sidered as economic assets and training has followed that 
line. Other parents and educators take a larger view, pos- 
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sibly for the child’s happiness and success as an adult, 
possibly for the maintenance of a religious faith counted 
necessary to the welfare of all, possibly for the glory or 
well-being of the nation. Still others deny an intent to 
fix in detail the future either of the child or of society, 
but wish instead to bring up all the children to study and 
criticize life and then in the end make it better. Clearly 
the kinds of life (or life process) to be approved may vary 
widely. Even so, each one will have in mind some kind 
or manner of the social process which in some sense he 
counts better than what would otherwise obtain and in the 
light of which he directs his educational endeavors. This 
fact furnishes the foundation of this study. 

The phrase “educational method”’ appearing in the title 
demands a word of explanation. Some with ordinary 
school processes most in mind may think first of varying 
methods for teaching spelling, reading, or subtraction and 
the like. This is a true use of method, but something more 
is needed for this discussion. Here we have in mind, on 
the one hand, all the ways in which we can and do influence 
the child and his entire conduct and, on the other hand, 
all the manifold learning effects that flow from this entire 
conduct. We may think of teaching arithmetic, but we 
are also and therein inevitably teaching the child to like 
or dislike arithmetic, to like or dislike school and the life 
of study, to respect himself as capable or the reverse. 
Still further by the ways in which we deal with the child 
we are teaching him also such things as what justice is, 
whether or not to expect it, in part also whether or not to 
give it. Educational method as here used relates then to 
all that we do and how we do it viewed in respect of all 
the manifold learning effects it helps to create in the chil- 
dren under our care. 

It is of course obvious that many different method effects 
spring from the many varied aspects of the total situation. 
Each national life, for example, seems to have its own 
characteristic method effect on its young. The foreign 
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visitor to American schools is at once struck by differences 
which seem peculiar to this country. One visitor, trying 
to describe it, said that our young people lack “ humility.” 
As I thought over the matter, I had to admit that humility 
—if it were ever otherwise here—is now a dead virtue, so 
dead in fact that I am still surprised that the visitor 
expected to find it. So fully had the American situation 
got in its effect both on me and on the children. 

So much for definition and introduction. Let us now 
ask more precisely about differences of social outlook. How 
do these, according to their differing intents, express them- 
selves in correlatively differing school methods for teaching 
and managing the young? We shall probably be dis- 
appointed if we expect in this field highly conscious differ- 
ences of intent or close consistency of practice. Rather is 
it trends, more or less unconscious, which we may expect 
to find. | 

Possibly the most outstanding instance of outré outlook 
and correlative method is found among those who have 
accepted, more or less directly from Freud, an extreme 
fear of suppression. In such extreme, this runs highly 
counter to traditional American attitudes. Instead of curb- 
ing and restraining and compelling a child to fit adult chosen 
molds and standards, the parent or teacher is told to re- 
move all such restraints. Certain of our literary maga- 
zines have recently made definite complaints against this 
attitude and practice. A somewhat similar method of 
treatment may follow a belief that a self at birth includes 
within itself its definite future pattern, which through self- 
expression is to be given complete freedom to unfold itself. 
On either basis the child is to be given carte blanche to do 
as he pleases. 

The idea of an all-sufficient self uniquely given from the 
start of life for later unfolding is rather too mystical a 
conception to attain in this country to the dignity of a 
social force. It runs too much against the grain of Amer- 
ican common sense. Only a few cultists hold to it. But 
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suppression—in some sense—stands on a different basis. 
Fear of maladjustment spreads. The validity back of the 
fear of suppression has in social theory a very definite 
bearing on the nature of institutions. In this form, the 
position is by no means limited to extremists. Space here 
does not allow an adequate discussion, but a few words 
may help. On this theory there are certain definite organic 
urges which to be sure may be expressed in a variety of 
ways with varying directness of original tendency up to a 
high degree of sublimation, but which must somehow be 
satisfactorily expressed or maladjustment ensues. It be- 
comes then necessary that customs, mores, and institutions 
take such form as will foster the most healthful expression. 
It is as yet too soon to say just what effect this general 
conception is to have in reshaping our institutions. It does, 
however, have real bearing on school method. We may 
readily dismiss the extravagant notion that any and all 
suppression is wrong or that children are to be turned 
loose. No such opinion or practice can live. But much 
study and thought and experimentation will be necessary 
before we can satisfactorliy appraise the precise weight 
to be given this factor. Meanwhile both as psychological 
doctrine and as consequent shaper of institutional life this 
position will continue to influence our management of peo- 
ple of whatever age—children, youth, or adults. Mal- 
adjustment is too real and too obvious an evil to be dis- 
regarded. 

Any theory of institutions raises the whole question of 
final authority in such matters, and at once we enter the 
contending arena of religious, metaphysical, and social 
forces and theories. Traditionally, we have inherited a 
religious theory that Deity has fixed in detail and for 
all time the right and wrong of all social forms and prac- 
tices. Various philosophies have translated the same essen- 
tial doctrine into varying metaphysical terms, while New- 
tonian science with its fixed and final “laws” to govern 
us has often seemed to look in the same direction. 
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The educational method of the foregoing when consis- 
tent is fairly obvious. If institutions get their form with 
right to obedience from outside of man and apart from 
the results of experience, then education becomes—as many 
in fact conceive it—primarily the social process for habitu- 
ating childhood and youth to the status quo. Our institu- 
tional life is thus conceived in essential features as fixed 
and final, and the problem of education is to get the social 
inheritance accepted. Method is thought of as the process 
of teaching what is thus already known. Upon trial, the 
child is often found to be recalcitrant. (In a former day 
this was taken for granted—was he not totally depraved ?) 
Motivation becomes then a necessity. Study, learn, teach, 
and test all get their definitions on the theory of a fixed 
and foreknown content. Without being exactly conscious 
of it, this theory assumes a static world where present adult 
forms and standards will continue to be the proper forms 
and standards when the rising generation has itself become 
adult. If one wished to give this general position a bad 
name he might call it “sanctified conservation.” The 
status quo is accepted as final or at least dominant. Edu- 
cation is putting it over. Method then consists of the 
most efficient available devices for making or inducing 
childhood to accept these adult standards and processes. 

That the American graded school was in fact founded 
on this conservative conception of the status quo seems 
beyond question. For it, education has been primarily a 
preparation for a foreknown (because static) adult life. 
The curriculum, as the spread out content of what is thus 
to be learned, was to be got by studying present (fixed) 
adult life. Each year in school must show its quota learned 
or the child is not promoted. The test of learning is the 
ability to show on demand what the teacher had previously 
set out for learning. Learning adds to a child’s posses- 
sions, but it creates nothing, nor does it change the child 
except to add to what he owns. While America has been 
in many respects the most progressive nation in the world, 
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the American school—in essential theory at least—has 
largely kept the original static outlook that it inherited 
from Europe. 

To get the contrast and lesson, let us now look at a 
different theory of life and consequently of learning. Life 
if closely viewed confronts us ever with new experiences, 
new situations to be met and mastered. True enough 
there are in any situation, however new, many old and 
more or less familiar elements, but this situation we are 
now confronting I never met before. The novelty in the 
situation may be difficult to manage satisfactorily. I have 
then to contrive a new way of meeting it. My contriving 
utilizes the results of past experiences (past learnings in 
fact), but the contriving is itself new. Do I learn? I 
certainly do. Whether I succeed or fail, I learn; and if I 
am intelligent, I shall likely use this learning in connection 
with subsequent experience. This kind of learning is 
clearly more active in nature than that discussed above. 
Here the learner, in a sense, supplies what he is to learn, 
and he is creative in so doing. What may be called the 
‘primary learning” here is his success in grappling with 
the situation, the complete eventual plan of attack that he 
makes for coping with the difficulties of the situation. 
‘* Attendant learnings ”’ are all the accompanying concepts, 
attitudes, likes, dislikes, etc., which are built during the 
process. Moreover the learner is and of right ought to 
be responsible for all the consequences of what he does. 
This conception of responsible doing and learning is clearly 
the strict correlation of the life process itself, or perhaps 
better is the life process itself responsibly accepted. And 
life here is a dynamic, ongoing, shifting, changing sort of 
affair. In America of today so many changes take place 
that obviously each generation faces a new and different 
world. Education then must take on a complexion to fit 
such a changing sort of life and civilization. Repetition 
does not suffice. 

It appears at once that the words study, learn, teach, 
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and the like here take on new meaning. Study is the active 
grappling with a novel situation; it notes the resources 
and obstacles of the situation and contrives as best it can 
a way of controlling the outcome. Learn is only another 
name for the active grappling of study but viewed as de- 
posit, as resulting plan made and fixed in the learner along 
with all the other attendent learning effects. Teach means 
the effort to help, as one best can, the cumulative learning 
to take place. Such definitions as these stress the active 
creative work of the learner as a responsible individual. 
They contemplate a novelly developing stream of exper- 
ience—such as does in fact characterize contemporary 
American life. 

We are now ready to return to the drama of socials 
forces. On the one hand are all the forces calling for a 
new education. The rushing ahead of material civilization 
such as never was seen before, the breakdown of many, 
many old mores as belonging to the pioneer or to the horse- 
and-buggy agrarian civilization and inadequate, there- 
fore, to the current motor-car and machine-age civilization. 
All of those things demand a new type of education, better 
suited to a dynamic novelly developing situation. Educa- 
tional method built for a static type of civilization could 
not be expected to satisfy. Learn must be thought of as 
active, creative grappling, not as mere repeating, still less 
as merely repeating an adult life bound to go out of date. 

But this is not all. Amid all the burly change of the 
modern world there remain vested interests of various kinds 
which seek to shelter themselves against change adverse 
to their interests—vy<sted interests of established doctrine 
and institution as truly as of social status or wealth. Some 
vested interests may be as unselfish as religious fundamen- 
talism which especially seeks to keep change out of the 
source of authority in religion. Advocates of no divorce, 
of anti-birth control, of blue law Sundays, and the like, 
would belong with these. Other vested interests cluster 
about traditional conceptions of Americanism and national- 
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ism, including thus the Ku Klux, the American Legion, the 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution, and the 
like. That all of these and their like follow the older con- 
ception of study and learn is most evident. These mean 
to tell the young what to think and to do this so early and 
consistently that when they are old they will not depart 
from it. 

But there are still other social forces and vested inter- 
ests. Other factors are at work. America looks up to 
the business man, so boards of education tend to fall under 
his sway. Efficiency is his ideal with the soft pedal on 
thinking especially about social reconstruction. Efficient 
and safe superintendents are thus demanded. From this, 
vocational preparation too often gets its cue. Emphasis 
is placed on budget making, cost accounting, school build- 
ing, and the like. ‘The educative process is conceived in 
safe and efficient terms: mass production, pupil a“ tounting, 
tested results, statistical studies—all done under the halo 
of scientific accuracy. Partly because the new techniques 
of administration are intriguing, partly because the dynamic 
learning way is new and harder to manage, and possibly 
more costly, partly through wish to play safe before the 
business attitude—for these and other reasons—the serious 
study of what education could mean tends to be slighted 
or laughed out of court. The old way (they say) is the 
safe way, the new and dynamic way is neither safe nor 
efficient. 

Thus do social forces affect educational method. There 
is real conflict but the outlook is not discouraging. Already 
within the study of education a better day dawns. What 
education means, how it is inherent in the life process alike 
of the individual and of the group, the possibilities of an 
intelligent democracy—the study of all these takes on new 
life. It is study and more study—this is what we need. 





RESEARCH STUDIES OF EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE IN 
REFLECTING SOCIAL CHANGES 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


Studies of student extracurricular activities at the col- 
lege and university level often show results significant of 
social changes. It is the purpose of this article to analyze 
some of the more recent statistical studies of extracurricu- 
lar activities. 

There is real scientific significance in studies of this sort. 
In the first place they afford an opportunity to investigate 
some of the central problems of sociology: social inter- 
action and leadership. In the second place they provide 
the opportunity to study these problems in objective terms; 
that is, by studying participation. In the third place extra- 
curricular activities permit the study of social interaction 
and leadership under conditions of control seldom present 
in the natural community, for certain factors in the situa- 
tion are constant or relatively constant: age, sex, intelli- 
gence, socio-economic status and cultural background. As 
compared with the natural community composed of persons 
of all ages, all ranges of intelligence, and different levels 
of status, the student group is highly homogeneous with 
respect to these attributes. Furthermore, there is com- 
paratively little interference from the outside. 

Social changes of a subtle sort have occurred during the 
past three decades. The group life of the natural com- 
munity has been transformed by new inventions in com- 
munication and transportation. Contacts are more fre- 
quent; also more superficial. Life is more stimulating; 
also more tense. There is more strain in social relations. 
The increase of inventions, frequency of contact, super- 
ficiality, strain, and tension, all these are both a cause and 
an effect of the creation of new groupings of human beings. 
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The outstanding fact is the increase in number of deriva- 
tive groups and in social controls that emanate from these 
remote groups. Local face-to-face groups are supplanted 
by, become linked up with, and are dominated through 
national overhead organizations. This is not only the 
era of trusts, business consolidations, and chain stores, it 
is also the age of hierarchies of social groups with cen- 
tralized guidance and remote controls. These are what 
I mean by the subtle sort of social changes. I have treated 
the subject elsewhere with respect to what has happened 
to enlarge the social horizon of the child during the past 
decade.* 

Now these social changes are reflected in extracurricular 
activities. Thornhill and Landis* have shown that the 
average amount of extracurricular activities of the classes 
of 1900 and 1910 in Wesleyan University shows a marked 
increase. The average number of points for 1900 seniors 
was 24.6 as compared with 42.7 for 1910 seniors. Of 533 
campus organizations in existence at the University of 
Minnesota*® from 1887 to the year 1924-1925, there were 
300 in existence in 1925. More survived than had died. 
Furthermore, an examination of the sorts of organizations 
that ceased to function as compared with the kind that 
were active in 1925 shows a high mortality among music, 
literary societies, publications, oratory, debate, and dra- 
matics and a low mortality among sororities, fraternities, 
honor societies, religious organizations, and student gov- 
ernment. It is evident that the sort of organization which 
survived is the sort of organization for which there were 
national ties, strong traditions, and in some cases central- 
ized control. In other words, it seems that the remote 
social controls of derivative groups, such as national or- 
ganizations, supply a source of strength in our modern 


1“*The Child’s Enl an omber “an eo of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (September 
“‘Extra-curricular Activity and Success,”” School and Society, XXVIII (July 28, 1928), 


117-120. 
F. S. Chapin and O. M. Mehus, Exira-Curricular Activities ome University of Minne- 


sota AB hres oe University of Minnesota Press, 1929), p. 1 
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complex social order that extends even to extracurricular 
activities. 

The extent to which participation in extracurricular 
activities takes place has been shown recently by two ex- 
tensive surveys. During 1924-1925* a study was made 
of 4,637 University of Minnesota students, and during 
1928-1929 of 2,924 students in the junior colleges of Calli- 
fornia.” The percentages of these totals who participated 
in varying numbers of extracurricular activities are shown 


in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Participation of Large Numbers 


Number of activities Per cent Per cent 

participated in 4,637 U. of M. 2,924 Junior College 
1924-25 California 1928-29 

0 33.5 26.4 

1 27.6 23.7 

2 19.5 21.8 

3 9.6 14.0 

+ 5.1 8.0 

5 y 3.9 

6 hes 1.8 

7 and over 1.3 0.4 


This table indicates that except for the fact that elimina- 
tion is more rapid at Minnesota, the two large masses 
of students show diminishing participation as the number 
of groups increases. In other words, we may say that 
there seems to be a principle of diminishing participation. 
These statistical results confirm common-sense observations 
about spreading one’s energies thin over many activities. 
The results also show a surprising amount of group activity 
in college life which parallels the social changes outside: 
changes in the direction of more numerous groupings. 


So much for the masses, let us now consider the leaders. 
It is, of course, evident that the students who engage in 6 
or more activities and constitute the rare 3 per cent at the 


4 Op. cit., p. 39. 
. Wee Eils and R. R. Brand, “Extra-Curricular Activities in Junior Colleges in Cali- 
fornia,” The School Review, XXXVIII (April, 1930), 276-279. 
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head of the system are leaders. A more intensive analysis 
of the student leaders at Minnesota® compared with the 
masses is shown in Table II. 


Tas_eE II 
Participation of Leaders 


Number of 4,637 1,170 officers 379 prominent 110 honor 


activities students (titular leaders) students students 


| 
10.7 
$1.5 
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2. 
6. 
8. 
2. 
5 

4 

2. 
0. 
7. 
4. 
a 
B 
i; 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


Here we find a different tendency. Student leaders, 
whether titular leaders, or those listed as prominent by the 
student members of student organizations,’ or members 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, or other honorary organiza- 
tions, all show an increasing participation until the satura- 
tion point* of energy expenditure is reached and then num- 
bers begin to fall away, as in the participation of the 
masses. “The striking difference is, however, that whereas 
the masses show a decline of participation from the very 
beginning, the leaders build up their patterns of partici- 
patory activities until 3, 5, or 6 activities, at which 
level they seem to reach the limit for the majority, and 


6 Op cit.. pp. 39, 49, 59-60. 
7Ibid., p. 47. 
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then only the rare leader holds on to 10, 12, or 15 
activities. 

What is the meaning of this tendency in participation 
by leaders? In 1924 I advanced the working hypothesis*® 
that “ leaders are persons of greater activity than the aver- 
age so that their range of elasticity for participation in 
group activities is greater than the average man’s.” ‘These 
data seem to confirm this hypothesis but the question may 
still be asked, why do leaders show greater activity? The 
answer has often been made in terms of studies of indi- 
vidual differences in vitality, bodily strength, personality, 
and so forth. I propose a new answer in terms of a work- 
ing hypothesis for further testing. | 


Leaders can participate in a larger number of group 
activities than the average group member because leaders 
are persons with more than average powers of symbolic 
representation. We may change the wording and say that 
leaders have greater power of abstract thought. They are 
persons who can visualize clearly, accurately, and quickly, 
the complicated network of group relations in which the 
modern person must find his way about (see figure 1). 
The leader can substitute word symbols, like “ executive 
committee of the national council of delegates,’ for absent 
groups, past groups, and even future groups, so effectively 
that he can guide these groups and control their members 
without face-to-face or intimate contact with them. The 
leader thus substitutes symbols for overt activity. 


Is there any evidence to support this hypothesis of the 
greater power of symbolic representation of leaders? Per- 
haps the best available measure of symbolic power and 
mastery is academic rating in college subjects based on 
book learning (written language symbols). At least it 
will be admitted that academic subjects emphasize abstract 
thought and the processes of symbolic substitution. What 
is the evidence, then, that students who participate in more 


8 “Leadership and Group Activity,” Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (January- 
February, 1924), 145. 
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activities than the average also have higher ratings in 
academic subjects? 

Sward?® has recently summarized the literature and finds 
some evidence in support of this point. In an earlier study 
the present author’ found a correlation of r=+ .402 be- 
tween the number of groups participated in and the aca- 
demic grades of 250 Smith College seniors. Crawford" 
found higher correlations between grades and college abil- 











Ficure | 


Graphic symbols of circles to illustrate the network of group 
relations. A represents the situation of a person who partici- 
pates in 5 groups. The small numbers show the number of 
groups overlapping for an indicated area. B shows the situation 
of a person who participates in 8 groups. The figure illustrates 
the two principles induced from the data of Tables I and II. 
Principle (1) of diminishing participation is illustrated by the 
larger areas at the margins of the intersecting group system. 
Principle (2) the complicated network of group relations which 
the leader visualizes (whether A or B) by means of word sym- 
bols. See also, F. §. Chapin, “Measuring the Volume of Social 
Stimuli: A Study in Social Pyschology,” Social Forces, vol. 4, 
no. 3, March, 1926, pp. 479-495. 
® Keith Sward, An Experimental Study of Leadership, 1929 (unpublished Fh.D. thesis, 

University of Minnesota). 
10 “Student Extra-Curricular Activities. A Study in College Leadership,”’ School 
and —~* XXII (February 13, 1926), 212-216. 


Crawford, ‘‘Extra-Curricular Activities and Academic Work,” The Personnel 
Journal, VII, 121-129, 1928 
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ity among 1,244 active Yale students than among 1,399 
inactive students. McCreery’* found slight connection. 
Knox and Davis found that the average marks in scholar- 
ship of 854 participants in general activities other than 
purely social undertakings at the University of Colorado** 
were higher than those of 4,523 nonparticipants and higher 
than the average of 5,377 in the entire student body. The 
average grades of those in 1 activity were close to the 
average of the active group, the average grades of those 
in 2 activities were higher than the average of the active 
group, and of those in 3 activities slightly lower. Sward™ 
found the average rating in college ability tests of 125 
leaders was 71.8, and of 125 inactive students as controls 
was 59.2. He found a marked interest was shown by the 
leader group in verbal and linguistic activities. Perhaps 
his most significant finding for purposes of our present 
study was in the expressed occupational preferences of the 
men of the leader group and the men of the control group. 


TABLE III 
Occupational Preferences 

Men Leaders Men Nonleaders 
Dramatic critic 1 Grade-school teacher 
Editor 2 Street-car conductor 
Novelist 3 Librarian 
Magazine writer 4 High-school teacher 
Member of Congress 5 Carpenter 
Greek scholar 6 Office clerk 
Foreign correspondent 7 Pharmacist 
Actor 8 Retail salesman 


It is evident from this table that the occupational pref- 
erences of men leaders run strongly to occupations which 
require imagination or the use of symbols of representa- 
tion, while the occupational preferences of the nonleaders 
stress perceptual and sensory experiences. In so far as 


120. C. McCreery, The Relationship of Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities 
to Studies in College, 1927 (unpublished thesis, University of Minnesota). 

13 “Scholarship of University Students Participating in Extra-Curricular Activities,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XV (October, 1929), 481-493; see also for 
general re A P. W. Terry, “‘Summary of Investigations of Extra-Curriculum Activi- 
ties in 1929,”” The School Review, XXVIII (November, 1930), 663-672. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 51, 62, 76. 
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this study may be taken as representative it supplies evi- 
dence to support our hypothesis that the leaders of com- 
plex group activities are individuals with greater than 
average powers of abstract thought and symbolic repre- 
sentation. Sward concludes a section of his investigation 
with these words, “In intellectual traits, as indicated by 
college ability scores and scholastic achievement, campus 
leaders at the University of Minnesota excel in unselected 
college subjects by an appreciable margin.” 

To summarize the thesis of this article: During the past 
three decades there have occurred social changes of a 
subtle sort which have paralleled the more obvious changes 
in the economic and industrial order. These subtle changes 
are an increase in the number and complexity of remote 
or derivative groups. Student extracurricular activities 
at the college and university level reflect these changes. 
For this reason and also because the college campus offers 
opportunities of study under conditions of control not pres- 
ent in the natural community, the study of extracurricular 
activities is of scientific importance. Statistical studies in 
this field of social interaction and leadership show that the 
masses of students exhibit diminishing participation as the 
number of groups increases; that leaders show increasing 
participation as the number of groups increases until the 
saturation point of energy expenditure is reached, and then 
show diminishing participation. The reason for this ten- 
dency is suggested in the working hypothesis that leaders 
have greater powers of symbolic thought than the masses 
and hence are able to visualize by means of symbols the 
complex interrelations of many groups. Evidence in sup- 
port of this hypothesis is present in the fact that student 
leaders who participate in many activities rank above the 
average in scholarship or implicit behavior that depends 
on power of symbolic thought. Student leaders also ex- 
press preferences for occupations in which verbal and lin- 
guistic (symbolic behavior) activities are fundamental. 





GERMAN PUBLICATIONS IN 1929 AND 1930 ON 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


L. H. Ap. Geck 


Hardly a year in Germany’s past history can show such 
a large number of publications in the field of social educa- 
tion as the year 1929. In 1930, also, the interest in the 
problems of social education did not decrease, although 
the number of publications became less. 


The publications clearly illustrate the many-colored 
picture of the present situation and problems under dis- 
cussion in German pedagogy. A large circle of writers on 
social education are still on the paths of traditional specu- 
lative pedagogy. But two small movements that are show- 
ing new trends have been attracting much attention. To 
these belong, in the first place, those educators who are 
attempting to formulate an educational sociology, and, in 
the second, those who are interested in establishing a 
system of economic or industrial education. 


Although the term pddogogische Soziologie has been 
familiar for several decades in Germany, the first book 
with that title appeared in 1929. Its author is Karl Weiss. 
Rudolf Lochner, in 1927, was the first writer to treat edu- 
cation exhaustively from a sociological standpoint. Weiss 
construes educational sociology as that branch of sociology 
which takes into consideration social being and social phe- 
nomena important for education. He places the formative 
realities of social life over against educational ideology. 
After describing the foundation of educational sociology, 
the author deals in the first part with general, in the sec- 
ond with special educational sociology. The former has 
to do with the relation of society to education, the latter 
with the social life of children and adolescents. The work 
of this well-read author must be regarded as one of the 
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pioneer attempts, which on the one hand rests on the results 
of previous studies, but, on the other, also upon the au- 
thor’s personal observations derived from his experience 
as an elementary-school teacher. This work deserves rec- 
ognition, not only on account of its courage in attempting 
a review of educational sociology, but also on account of 
many original and useful observations and suggestions. 
Unfortunately, the author made use of foreign sociological 
and educational literature just as little as of German socio- 
psychological works. He was also not completely suc- 
cessful in his attempt to grasp comprehensively educational 
sociology. Frequently he presents sociology with educa- 
tional emphasis, while his stated aim is to formulate a new 
evaluation of educational conditions in the light of soci- 
ology. Further, he is hardly justified in viewing the social 
life of childhood and adolescence as “ special educational 
sociology,” since the sociology of childhood and youth is 
not educational sociology but only a branch thereof. Nev- 
ertheless, Weiss’s book is of special significance for 
teachers. 

With express sociological purpose there is also a bro- 
chure, “ Die Schulklasse als Gesellschaftsgruppe,” by 
Rudolf Lochner. Lochner offers a detailed plan for con- 
sidering the school class sociologically. Although his plan 
is in many ways defective or inadequate, it deserves rec- 
ognition. 

Third, we may note the work of Karl Reininger. He 
reports a study, made in Vienna, of the social behavior of 
beginners in school towards their schoolmates. The study 
is based upon thirty systematic reports or surveys. Begin- 
ning with a discussion of the social behavior during the 
first days in school he continues with the growth and modi- 
fication of social relationships during the latter part of the 
first year in school. A palpable weakness of the study lies 
in its inadequate conception of sociological and socio-psy- 
chological principles, notably that of contact. This fault, 
however, does not minimize the general importance of the 
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study as an original attempt to make reliable first-hand 
observations. 

Another very noteworthy study in educational sociology 
is made by Elisabeth Schroder who deals with the outsider. 
Her aim is to discover the conditions of the outsider and 
on the basis of these to determine a positive and corrective 
program of social education in the school. According to 
theoretical distinctions she names three major forms in 
which the social relationships of social backgrounds find 
expression. She calls these gegeneinandergehen, ausein- 
andergehen, nebeneinandergehen. She discusses the causes 
and consequences of outside influences in connection with 
the tendencies of children towards or away from this type 
of social behavior. The conclusion presents a summary 
of her results. While only fifty-three cases of outside in- 
fluence (twenty-three boys and thirty girls) were studied, 
the thoroughgoing method of the study is notable. Per- 
haps it lacks psychological and socio-psychological depth, 
yet it reveals sociological insight on the strength of which 
it may be considered a valuable contribution to educational 
sociology. 

The final study to be considered in this connection takes 
an unusually broad view of educational sociology. Rudolf 
Lochner, in his work entitled Die Entfaltung der Gemein- 
schaft, defined as wertvolles Gruppenleben, ofters a pro- 
gram of adult education on the basis of sociology. He 
deals with the psychological and social postulates of adult 
education, and then considers the different problems of 
youth and adulthood, husband and wife, classes, vocations 
and professions, territorial groups, the church, society and 
the state. The significance of these for the development 
of human personality he discusses in the conclusion of his 
book. The work as a whole is meritorious. The author 
has done a difficult piece of work, but not without skill: 
He is well read and a trained observer. To many details 
of his work reasonable exceptions may be taken. For ex- 
ample, the subject of workers’ education is treated inade- 
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quately. Further, he has not treated his data exhaustively. 
Again, his sociological views and scientific outlook are 
sometimes limited. Nevertheless, the author has attempted 
an unusual piece of work which is rich in promise. 

We may distinguish five other works of importance 
among sociologically minded educators. Kurt Iven pre- 
sents a very noteworthy historical study of the industrial 
life of the eighteenth century and of mercantile thinking 
which have influenced educational thought productively. 
Iven’s work meets an important but little recognized need 
and is distinguished for its erudition and style. August 
Gans treats the same subject as Iven, but in a different man- 
ner, under the title, Das okonomische Motiv in der preus- 
sischen Paddagogik des 18. Jahrhunderts. In his introduc- 
tion Gans throws light on mercantile and school conditions 
as they were at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
then he reviews the economic ideas, forces, and schools, as 
well as the social policies of the ruling Prussian monarchs, 
in the eighteenth century. He shows the multiplicity of 
school establishments which owed their founding to eco- 
nomic reasons, and often surprises us with the discovery of 
educational views that are quite modern in spirit. His 
contribution is not only significant from an historical stand- 
point, but offers a new point of view for education. A 
unique book is Volkserziehung und Industrie, a collection 
of lectures delivered in 1929 at a conference on Industrie- 
padagogik. In this book solutions are suggested for edu- 
cational problems brought about by modern industrial 
conditions. Among the subjects discussed were “Christus 
und das moderne Arbeitsleben,”’ ‘‘ Der Akademiker vor den 
Aufgaben der Industriepadagogik,” ‘‘ Wie schaffen wir 
gemeinsame Beziehungen und rechtes Mitverantwortungs- 
gefihl im modernen Wirtschaftsleben,” ‘‘ Die Eigenart der 
Industriejugend,” and so on. The book has the disad- 
vantage of scattering, instead of offering a centralized 
program. Apart from this, however, it is a significant 
pioneer attempt to deal with the problem of industrial 
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education. A notable study of young girls employed in 
factories was made by Hildegard Jiingst. She studies the 
life of young girl workers in factories in order to discover 
conditions on the basis of which an educational program 
might be formulated for these people. The study is based 
upon observations made during her experience as a factory 
worker for two months, upon questionnaires, and upon the 
results of previous investigations of similar nature. She 
attacked her problem systematically’ and critically. The 
psychology of the adolescent factory girl is discussed with 
its educational implications. The work of Hildegard 
Jiingst is of vast importance as a contribution to social 
science, to education, and to industrial education. Finally, 
there is a small work by Paul Ziertmann. Ziertmann is 
interested in the relations between industry and the school, 
as well as the industrial aspect of school and education. 
He draws the very significant conclusion that the capital 
invested in formal education would give better returns if 
an economic education as well as specialized technical train- 
ing were generally respected as highly as other conven- 
tional forms of education. 

The bulk of studies in educational sociology is based 
upon traditional and speculative principles. Some of these 
studies are highly suggestive. Among these is the excel- 
lent study of an earlier and outstanding German educa- 
tional sociologist, Otto Willmann, by Franz Kurfess. Al- 
though this work is chiefly historical in character, it does 
not ignore the vital problem of socializing education today. 
Herein lies the significance of the study. An exhaustive 
study of Willmann’s theories and principles as well as a 
critical analysis of earlier studies on Willmann comprises 
the basis of this book. Wilhelm Steinberg also has made 
a very important study. His position is that an adequate 
social conception of classical education is conditioned by a 
knowledge of modern sociology and social psychology. He 
tries to illustrate his position by an evaluation of the work 
of representative and largely individualistic educational 
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theorists on the basis of their implicit or explicit recogni- 
tion of educational sociology: Helvetius, as the individual- 
istic founder of educational collectivism; Locke, whose 
chief task was moral education; Rousseau, whose educa- 
tional theories are at bottom extremely individualistic; 
Pestalozzi, who clearly saw the complex of individual and 
social factors of the educational process; Fichte, who deals 
with the chief problems of social education in its broader 
significance, which ranks him with major educational soci- 
ologists; Herbart, the founder of educational sociology in 
Germany, but who failed to recognize the importance of 
social forces in formulating his educational aim; and 
Schleiermacher, who held the view that the aim of educa- 
tion is neither exclusively individual nor exclusively social. 
Even if Steinberg does not offer a comprehensive treatment 
of the subject, his stimulating work reveals admirable ap- 
preciation of social psychology. 

The traditional view of social education is represented 
by two volumes entitled, Handbuch der Padogogik. This 
work is published by the well-known educationists, Hermann 
Nohl and Ludwig Pallat. It is a compendium intended 
chiefly for teachers in training and in service. It attempts 
to offer a complete statement of educational and education- 
ally important facts, according to the presents status of 
knowledge, and to show the developments since 1900. The 
second volume deals with the biological, psychological, and 
sociological foundations of education. Ernst Krieck con- 
tributes an article on “ Die soziale Funktion der Erzie- 
hung ”’ in general, in the family and in the state, in religious 
organizations, and in professional associations; Karl Men- 
nicke contributes an article on ‘‘ Die sozialen Lebensfor- 
men als Erziehungsgemein schaften’’ as they are repre- 
sented by the family, the professions, workshop, state, and 
the like; Curt Bondy writes on adolescent groups or clubs; 
and Adolf Busemann writes on ‘‘ Die Bedeutung des 
Milieus fiir den Zogling.”’ Those familiar with sociolog- 
ical methods, the results of sociological studies, and educa- 
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tional sociology will hardly be satisfied with the obvious 
lack of a thoroughgoing sociological training on the part 
of the authors. To be sure, there are attempts in this 
work to analyze critically the educational implications of 
social phenomena, but,.in the main, the method of treat- 
ment is obsolescent. It is remarkable that little use is 
made of foreign, especially American, literature, just as, 
on the other hand, little use is made by Americans of impor- 
tant German literature. Outstanding is the contribution of 
Busemann. But the other minor studies are quite worth 
reading for their own sake. Volume five of the com- 
pendium is called ‘‘ Sozialpidagogik.” This volume is 
based on a very definitely formulated conception of educa- 
tional sociology. Social education here means the sum 
total of all societal and state opportunities which lie out- 
side the school. In defining this conception of social educa- 
tion one might have expected the separate treatment of 
several topics for which one looks in vain, as, for example, 
the education of the worker. In the first division of the 
work Gertrud Baumer discusses the nature, organization, 
and provisions for public education, which are legally pro- 
vided for adolescent welfare in Germany. Marie Offen- 
berg writes on the significance of social education for the 
family and family welfare. Three further main divisions 
are devoted to school welfare work, especially school 
hygiene and care for sick children. The care of the young 
and the various aspects of the youth movement, as well 
as ortho-education (defectives, psychopaths, juvenile delin- 
quents, and criminals) are taken up. In conclusion Ger- 
trud Baumer writes on the social educator and his training. 
In comparatively small space she has collected a great 
amount of useful material. Since symposia can hardly be 
expected to be uniformly excellent in the articles which 
comprise them, defects of this kind may readily be excused 
in this compendium. Less sociological and psychological 
but speculative in character js a very interesting work by 
Aloys Henn, Vom Wesen und Wert der Jugendfreund- 
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schaft. The title suggests that this study has to do with the 
nature and types of adolescent friendships, but actually the 
study goes far beyond this subject and discusses in detail 
group education in childhood and youth. The work is not 
the last work in this field but deserves reading. 

The problem of sex education has attracted much atten- 
tion in Germany in the last few years. Although much 
has been written on this subject, scientific treatment of the 
problem is still inadequate. We shall call attention here 
to two works dealing with this problem. These works 
represent totally different standpoints. Magnus Hirsch- 
feld, a well-known German student of sex problems, in an 
article written in collaboration with Ewald Bohm entitled 
‘Der Weg durch Natirlichkeit zur neuen Moral” deals 
with problems of sex education in its various aspects, aims, 
methods, and conditions. He discusses the sex education 
of the child through postpubertal youth. Hirschfeld 
points out the great importance of the sex problem in 
relation to social education. But a tentative attitude is 
to be taken towards his work, since he overlooks the fact 
that it is precisely in the field of sex education in which a 
fine balance of individual and social forces must be 
achieved. The writers are too much inclined to make the 
sex problem central, which position commits them to a 
type of naturalism that is interesting, but limited. Sex is 
not the sole factor in life to be studied at the expense of 
other factors, no matter how important it may appear to 
be. The book may be considered, nevertheless, a serious 
essay towards a solution of the problem of sex education. 
Last but decidedly not least, is the book by Joseph Schro- 
teler. The latter was authorized by the Deutsches Insti- 
tut fiir Wissenschaftliche Padagogik to collect and publish 
lectures on sex education. He published these under the 
title Beitrage zur Grundlegung einer gesunden Sexual- 
padagogik. The argument of the book has to do with the 
vast scope of the sex problem of youth. No absolute rule 
of thumb is adequate for successful sex education but an 
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approach is made by Schroteler to a tentative and possible 
program of sex education for youth. The philosopher, 
Siegfried Behn, writes on the various types of sex reform; 
Linus Bopp, student of youth; Albert Schmitt, student of 
moral theology; Minna Schumacher-Kohl, as representa- 
tive for womanhood; and Ludwig Klostermann, as judge 
of a juvenile court, make their respective contributions. 
All these writers offer solutions of the problems of sex 
education on the basis of their own observations. The 
book has much to say about sex hygiene, and is, without 
question, one of the best of its kind. It deserves inter- 
national reading. 

One study that borders on social education and has to 
do with the problem of milieu and social education is sub- 
mitted by Walter Popp. This study is the continuation of 
an investigation which Popp began in 1927 on the educa- 
tional milieu. In his new study he rightly points out that 
unrestricted self-determination does not exist in individuals, 
and on the basis of this supposition writes on autogenic 
and exogenic factors in human development, in order to 
set up a background for three major questions: (1) What 
is the relation of milieu to native tendency? (2) What is 
the relation of self-determination to native tendency? (3) 
On the basis of native tendency, what is the interplay of 
milieu and self-determination? The study is illuminating 
and clearly written. It would have been more important 
had the author taken up a discussion of other views more 
fully. For example, the problem of personality study and 
the results of sociological investigations are largely shirked. 
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DANGER POINTS IN CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
WORK 


Harry M. TIEBouT 


In operation since 1922, the activities of child guidance 
clinics have aroused widespread interest. Despite errors 
both of commission and omission, their work has resulted 
in the acceptance of the clinic concept to such a substantial 
degree that similar groups are springing up over the coun- 
try. With this fact in mind, a brief review of the origin 
of the clinics, their organization, theoretical assumptions 
and principles underlying their operation may be in order 
2s a means of orientation for those whose interest has 
recently been stimulated and, of even greater importance, 
as a means of pointing out the nature of the problems and 
responsibilities to be met in the clinic set-up. Insufficient 
consideration of these problems and responsibilities ac- 
counts for the difficulties encountered by some clinics, pre- 
maturely launched on programs, and results in a material 
diminution in the extent and effectiveness of their contribu- 
tion. Merely to establish a clinic does not ensure service 
commensurate with the cost. There must be careful com- 
munity organization, adequately trained personnel, and 
effective gearing into the community. 

The child guidance clinic concept as originally evolved 
was the outgrowth of the experiences of psychiatrists with 
delinquents, psychotics, and neurotics. As is now well 
known, these experiences led to the recognition of the 
primary effect of childhood conditionings upon the be- 
havior manifested by adults. In any effort to prevent adult 
maladjustments, it was evident that treatment must be 
directed to the childhood period, where lie the roots of 
these maladjustments. As the truth of this became more 
apparent, psychiatrists found themselves entering a new 
field, a field for which their training but partially fitted 
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them.. Moreover, other workers with different profes- 
sional backgrounds were already active in the same field 
and were possessed of technical skills which afforded a 
valuable supplement to those of the psychiatrist. As a 
consequence, a uniting of forces was logical. In 1912 under 
the leadership of Dr. E. E. Southard, the first joining of 
technical fields was inaugurated when a social worker and 
a psychologist were appointed to the staff of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. A year later, Dr. Adolf Meyer 
included social workers and psychologists in his organiza- 
tion. The union of the different professional groups 
reached its highest flowering in the child guidance clinic 
where the major emphasis from the outset was the com- 
bined approach to the study of the child. 

The work of three professional groups other than the 
psychiatrists—social workers, psychologists, and _ pedia- 
tricians—appeared at once as particularly useful and vital 
in a combined approach to the study and treatment of 
children’s problems. Each group studying the situation 
from its own particular angle of approach aids in under- 
standing the child. The social worker with her greater 
awareness of social situations and resources and her greater 
skill in gathering information concerning them throws light 
upon the environmental factors. The psychologist with 
his training in mental testing and educational processes 
determines intellectual capacities, educational achievement, 
and the presence of any special abilities or disabilities. 
The pediatrician with his special knowledge of physical 
medicine interprets any physical or constitutional factors 
at work. The psychiatrist ascertains the existence of poten- 
tially undesirable mental trends and the nature of the emo- 
tional attitudes of the child towards home, playmates, 
school, and self. The findings of these specialists are 
correlated at conferences where, with the combined knowl- 
edge from this rounded study of the total child and his 
total situation, the causes of difficulties and plans for sub- 
sequent treatment are formulated. This joint relationship 
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of professional people working codperatively—the clinical 
team—has remained the basic method of approach in all 
child guidance clinic work. 

The validity of child guidance clinic endeavor rests upon 
three theoretical assumptions. These are: first, that child- 
hood is the most favorable time for the prevention of 
adult maladjustment; second, that just as the adult misfit 
is the product of past interactions between self and environ- 
ment, so the child needing guidance is the product of past 
interactions; and third, that the treatment of the malad- 
justment must be directed at causes and not at symptoms. 

One might discuss at length the flaws in assumptions 
stated so briefly and dogmatically. Such discussion, how- 
ever, would in no way detract from the essential truths of 
these statements which represent the matured convictions 
of competent and scientifically trained men. There is here 
as elsewhere, however, a wide gap between theory and 
practice. Space does not permit a full consideration of the 
many and serious difficulties arising from the efforts to 
bridge this gap, but there are two practical difficulties which 
may become real danger points to the success of the clinic 
program. In view of the present rapid increase in the 
number of clinic set-ups, these danger points require par- 
ticular emphasis. They are: first, problems of professional 
groups working together and second, the responsibilities 
for treatment. 

In a previous paragraph the statement was made that 
psychiatrists found themselves entering a new field in which 
they lacked certain necessary technical skills. These skills 
at the time were recognized as being largely concerned 
with specialized techniques whereby examinations and in- 
vestigations of one sort or another could be made for the 
purpose of throwing more light on the causes for the 
child’s behavior. It is a natural human trait for each 
examiner to hold that his contribution to the understand- 
ing of the child’s problems is particularly vital. The prob- 
lem of professional rivalries and jealousies is apt to crop 
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up. Honest differences of opinion arise from the differing 
technical backgrounds and perspectives and may contribute 
to friction if not wisely met. Professional rivalries pre- 
sent an administrative and personal problem and need no 
further discussion. ‘The problem of the divergences in 
viewpoint of the various professional groups is largely a 
matter of previous training and becomes less marked as the 
viewpoint of each individual in the group expands. This 
point needs further development in order to make its mean- 
ing and significance clear. Let us take the case of the 
psychiatrist as an example. He talks to a child and gets 
the impression that he is reacting to feelings of inferiority 
because of certain things. He comes to a conference and 
hears the social worker call the same child under-privi- 
leged and neglected. The psychologist reports the child 
feeble-minded, and the pediatrician diagnoses the child as 
undernourished. Gradually the conviction dawns upon the 
psychiatrist, as it does upon the others, that the child is 
not any one of these four things, but actually all four 
wrapped up in the same small package. In other words, 
the child begins to stand out as a whole. But with this 
realization of the child as a whole, the contribution of any 
examiner shrinks in significance and takes its place with the 
contributions from the other specialists as an integrated 
part of a whole. Professional barriers then seem much 
less important. 

Once professional barriers have been broken down and 
one has come to the full recognition of the concept of the 
child as a whole with a social, physical, mental, and emo- 
tional background, one is faced with still another problem 
in group relationships. It is one thing to recognize that 
the child exists as an entity; it is an entirely different matter 
to comprehend fully the constituent parts which go to 
make up that entity. Unless comprehension concerning the 
nature of the contributions of the other professional groups 
develops sufficiently, however, one cannot profitably and 
meaningfully correlate one’s own findings with theirs and 
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thus be able to see the child as the living, functioning organ- 
ism he actually is. For instance, if the psychiatrist accepts 
the I.Q. with little real confidence in the reliability of its 
classification, he is apt to insist that the talkative, verbal- 
istic child is brighter than the test indicates. Should the 
psychiatrist proceed on that assumption he will force the 
child into a situation to the child’s serious disadvantage. 
Similarly, the social worker may find it difficult to accept 
a psychiatric interpretation of the effervescent bonhomie 
of the adolescent as compensation for inferiority. If sh¢ 
does not accept the interpretation and work with it efféc- 
tively, the value of the group approach is lost. Working 
insight into the knowledge and effectiveness of another 
technical group becomes, therefore, essential. 

In other words, setting together four people with dif- 
fering technical backgrounds in and of itself does not 
ensure a productive approach to children’s problems. 
Workable relationships with integration of the four points 
of view have to be developed before a clinic can function 
smoothly and efficiently. One point of view is absolutely 
essential—that whatever is done must be directed at the 
problems of the whole child. 

The members of the clinic group may work satisfac- 
torily together in the development of a complete well- 
rounded picture of the reasons for the actions of a child, 
but in itself, this does not include a knowledge of what 
to do with the picture they see; in other words, how to 
treat the child, or what to do about the causes of the child’s 
behavior once they have been isolated. 

Nevertheless, no clinic worthy of the name can dodge 
its responsibilities for treating the children who pass 
through its doors. At the beginning of the clinic activities 
in 1922, knowledge of treatment processes necessary for 
work with children was relatively scant and inadequate. 
Since that time, knowledge has increased many fold due to 
the absorption of treatment techniques of the four fields, 
more especially that of social work, and due also to the 
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knowledge which came as a result of experience. This 
does not mean that the methods of treatment of today 
have been standardized into anything like a permanent 
system or even that any definite effort along that line has 
been attempted. Nevertheless, there is a body of infor- 
mation, too much scattered, some of it unorganized, not 
always easily procured, all of it in a state of constant 
flux, and as yet not sufficiently tested to meet scientific 
requirements, but growing slowly in extent and precision. 
This should form an important part of the armamentarium 
of any one who would venture forth upon the perilous and 
dificult task of trying to make over people constructively. 
For a physician to know that a patient’s signs and symp- 
toms are due to malaria does little for the patient unless 
the physician also knows that to apply quinine exerts a 
marked and specific therapeutic effect upon the illness. 
Similarly for a group to. know all about the causes for a 
child’s behavior does little for the improvement of that 
behavior unless the group knows how to apply the correct 
treatment for those causes. It is perfectly true that the 
analogy between medical treatment for physical illness and 
treatment for misbehavior breaks down if one looks for 
anything as specific in the latter as quinine in the cure of 
malaria. But, as has been pointed out, techniques have 
been and are being developed. Their application ensures 
a greater degree of success than guesswork. Admittedly 
most of these techniques are based empirically, but just 
as in medicine some drugs were found to be clinically effec- 
tive and only later were scientifically analyzed, so in work 
with children, certain empirical treatment formulations 
seem to have validity although their scientific foundations 
are as yet only partially or not at all determined. 

As an example of progress in treatment the so-called 
habit cases may be cited. Such undesirable habits as 
enuresis, masturbation, temper tantrums, food fads, and 
the like are known to respond to certain well-tested meth- 
ods of handling. Formerly when these methods were 
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applied and the child failed to respond, one and then an- 
other equally meritorious method of handling the child 
was suggested in the hope that finally the right method 
would be hit upon, the test of the validity of the method 
unfortunately always being whether or not it worked 
regardless of the conditions under which it was applied. 
Now the approach to the treatment of these problems is 
quite different. A few mothers who have failed through 
sheer ignorance to inculcate desirable patterns of behavior 
in their children may profit from learning certain correct 
ways of dealing with their children. More often the diff- 
culty is seen at once to be not so much the mother’s igno- 
rance of training methods as it is her inability to apply 
these methods properly. That is, the method itself is 
not at fault but the way in which she applies it. In dealing 
with such a mother, it is now recognized that the therapist 
must discover the reasons for the faulty application. A 
common but always striking illustration follows: A mother, 
because she has suffered in childhood from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, finds it difficult to follow out the prescribed 
method for conquering a feeding problem in her child, 
namely, to ignore the child’s refusal to eat. Despite her 
knowledge that urging hinders more than it helps, her 
anxieties continue to break through, because to her an 
underweight child is one who is susceptible to tuberculosis. 
Until such a mother can be brought to appreciate how her 
cwn fears operate to interfere with her handling of the 
child and these fears are dissipated, no amount of telling 
her what to do will be sufficient. In other words, it is 
now known that the treatment of habit problems involves 
more than telling a mother what to do; it requires a recog- 
nition of the need to help her overcome inner conflicts. 
Such a task actually becomes the crux of the treatment 
approach. The recognition of this need constitutes a real 
step in advance in treatment technique. 

Similarly with other types of problems, advances have 
been and are being made. Part of this advance lies in the 
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fact that four people are available to treat the situation. 
The social worker may try to change the parental atti- 
tudes at the same time that the patient is tutored by the 
psychologist, built up physically by the pediatrician, and 
helped concerning his attitudes towards his parents by the 
psychiatrist. Such endeavor taxes the capacity of the clini- 
cal team to the utmost and only becomes fruitful after a 
considerable period of pulling together. Lacking this co- 
6peration the members work at cross purposes and under- 
mine each other’s efforts. 


Further examples of advances in present treatment pro- 
cedures over past ones would merely add increasing em- 
phasis to the point that the clinics have a real responsibility 
for treatment and the staff members have an equally real 
obligation to acquaint themselves with the latest develop- 
ments in all the fields represented. Otherwise the name 
clinic is a misnomer. 


In establishing a clinic, therefore, not only must there 
be developed harmonious and useful working relationships 
among the members of the group, but also there must be 
available a knowledge of the most reliable information on 
what to do with the causes after they have been deter- 
mined. Effective codperation and treatment skills come 
slowly. The child guidance clinic field has progressed far 
enough to have developed its own resources in the way of 
training people for service in its particular line. The 
number of people it can train adequately is pitifully small 
in proportion to the present demand. The natural ten- 
dency is to go to other types of training for personnel. 
Since the pressure is very great, little criticism of this ten- 
dency can be offered, provided adequate recognition is 
given to the fact that the mere establishment of a clinic 
does not guarantee adequate service. In fact, there is a 
very real danger that with untrained people, the treatment 
" IPhe Institute for Child Guidance was organized in 1927 for the purpose, among 
sce clinton" Dap wicties of omstahion, tet Feaktousl Comanittes ins Nbeatah Hipgiens ta 


year places psychiatrists in various child guidance clinics throughout the country for a 
Period of training. 
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may descend unwittingly to the level of pernicious meddling 
which is already sufficiently widespread and has produced 
entirely justifiable adverse criticism. It is to be hoped that 
as time goes on, there will be available more and more 
adequately trained people and that the information at their 
disposal will be more and more scientifically grounded. In 
the meantime it is essential to recognize some of the diffi- 
culties in the work and to proceed with due caution. Other- 
wise a movement which holds much promise will find its 
influence dissipated and its capacity for service nullified by 
popular disapproval. 
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CAUSES OF SMALL FAMILIES 
WILLIAM C. RUEDIGER 


Writers on eugenics frequently give the impression that 
small families among clerical and professional workers 
are caused preponderantly by willful limitation for personal 
or selfish reasons. To test this assumption I asked my 
classes in education, where the educational aspects of eugen- 
ics form a part of the course, to codperate with me in 
gathering data. They were led to realize that most prob- 
lems in social research require codperation; that one person 
does not know a large enough number of small families 
to make the reasons for the limitation of children statis- 
tically significant; and that a large number of persons 
might pool their knowledge with significant results. They 
were asked to submit lists of families with less than three 
children—O, 1, or 2 children. They were to take only 
families for which they knew why the number of children 
had been limited, and if they did not know of such families 
they were to submit no data. They were to ask no questions 
of any one and they were to submit no names or other 
symbols by which the families could be identified. I feel 
confident that the data submitted are highly reliable, quite 
as reliable as if they had been submitted by the families 
themselves. 

Three classes participated in the investigation, number- 
ing in all 115 students. Twenty of these were graduate 
students and 95 were juniors and seniors. Fifty per cent 
were teachers in service or persons of greater maturity than 
the normal upperclassman. Twelve per cent were mar- 
ried. Fifty-three, or 46 per cent, submitted lists. These 
varied from 1 to 35 families per list, with a grand total 
of 385 families. The average number per list was 7.26 
and the median 6. The overlapping of the lists was not 
ascertained although it was discussed. The amount, if any, 
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was small and probably of no consequence. Each list still 
represents a circle of families known to a person of culture 


and refinement. 
TABLE I 


Reason for 0 1 2 
Limitation children child children Totals Per cent 


Health 33 46 29 
Sterility 56 

Economic 22 32 
Personal 38 18 
Late marriage 11 3 
Death of one parent 

Miscellaneous 2 3 


Totals 162 13 85 


The data are summarized in Table I. In only 13 in- 
stances, or 3.4 per cent of the cases, was more than one 
reason for limitation given. These I listed, with one excep- 
tion, by the reason mentioned first. The miscellaneous rea- 
sons given were: divorce 5; miscarriage 3; war 2. 

The assumption that the family size among cultured 
people is restricted primarily for selfish or personal reasons 
is obviously not borne out by the data, for this covers only 
23 per cent of the cases. Even when the economic reason 
is looked upon as an excuse and is classed with personal 
convenience, we still have less than half of the cases ac- 
counted for. But the economic reason cannot always be 
classed as a mere excuse; neither can all the reasons 
classed under the head of ‘‘ personal” be brushed aside as 
unsound. 

The following are examples of reasons under the heads 
of ‘‘economic”’ and “ personal” that are hard to brush 
aside. 


No children. Relatives dependent on them for support. 

No children. Husband shiftless and wife has to work for support. 

Two children. Younger child an invalid entailing great care and 
expense. 

Two. children. Incompatibility of parents, though continuing to 
keep home for children. 

One child. Mother has horror of having experience again. 
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Such reasons as the following would usually be classed 
as unsound. They appear far more frequently than those 
in the preceding group. 


Two children. Standard of living too high to afford more. 

One child. Wife doesn’t care for household duties. Both doing 
graduate work and both want teaching careers in col- 
lege. 

One child. Wife wants to work although this is not necessary. 

No children. Husband dislikes children and insists on none. 

No children. Both wife and husband are only children and fear 

jealousy over a child and so refuse to have one. 

Two children. Wanted no more because of standards set by others. 

No children. Wife holds a good position which she is unwilling to 

give up. 

One child. Both want career and social pleasures. 

One child, age 13. Both working, husband earning $5,000, wife 
$2,400. Wife says she would like to have an- 
other but that they can’t afford to. This is 
really true because they are very poor man- 
agers and still owe money on their home. 


Persons who do not want children, persons who are so 
subservient to fashion that they let it control their size 
of family, persons who are incompetent vocationally or 
who cannot manage with fair or liberal finances, women 
who prefer careers and the pleasures of society to the 
making of homes are probably rendering a real service to 
the race by not perpetuating their kind. The antiracial 
traits which they carry are being lessened or eliminated 
by the process of selection. To the extent, however, that 
these persons do not know their real selves, to the extent 
that they are ignorant of life’s basic satisfactions, or to 
the extent that their conceptions of life have become dis- 
torted, to that extent education, and perhaps mental hy- 
giene, can come to their rescue. Education could, it some- 
times seems, do more than it is doing to give young people 
a balanced conception of life’s values, and some mental 
twists that have been acquired through unfortunate im- 
pressions could, perhaps, be straightened out by psycho- 
medical skill. 
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Financial limitations loom large in the family plans of 
many intelligent and forward-looking people. It is but 
natural for such people to want the best in educational 
and social opportunities for their children and when the 
prospects of an adequate income are not forthcoming, the 
family size is restricted to fit the income. They sincerely 
believe that to give much to one or two children is better 
than to give little or less to three or four. Some do not 
realize that to be an only child is a misfortune; that the 
health and caliber of the third and fourth children are 
usually better than those of the first and second; and that 
simple living and a fair amount of responsibility, of adver- 
sity, and of doing without are molders of character. 

The economic problem as related to race welfare is, 
however, not disposed of in its entirety by the preceding 
paragraph; far from it. Our entire economic order and 
our urban living are quite inimical to race welfare. Our 
economic order is still medieval in its conception and, in 
the crowded conditions of city living, children are in the 
way. The ultra-individualistic basis of our commerce and 
industry fits neither our selfish and often conniving human 
nature nor our vastly interrelated social fabric. If all 
people were fully intelligent, altruistic, honest, and efficient 
it might work, but even then we would have to get together, 
work out, and adopt a nation-wide, perhaps a world-wide, 
economic plan. Such a plan is now all but absent and this 
leads to perpetual economic maladjustments, to an unfair 
distribution of wealth, and to a widespread feeling of eco- 
nomic insecurity. No race can develop in caliber and 
quality under such conditions and in such an atmosphere. 
A sound eugenics program is inextricably bound up with a 
sound and forward-looking social, economic, and political 
program; anything less than that is a mere palliative. It 
is a problem for socially minded statesmen and economists. 
The development of the physical sciences and of technical 
appliances is not solving but is accentuating the problem. 
The next move must be made by our social engineers. 
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Their task is vastly more difficult than that of our technical 
engineers for they must attain their end through the will 
of the electorate. This not only requires a long and far- 
reaching campaign of enlightenment, but it requires also 
the routing of a vast array of interests that are intrenched 
against it. 

In one respect economic readjustment could even now be 
doing more for race welfare than it is doing, and that is 
through the adjustment of salaries. In schools, colleges, 
and business establishments where salaries are paid, the 
annual increases are usually teased out into amounts so 
small that the recipient is well along towards middle life 
before he receives an adequate income. He is usually not 
in a position to support a family until the time when he 
should be thinking of grandchildren. The argument is not 
that the aggregate income for life should be larger but 
that it should be differently distributed. The distinctly 
successful person should be given substantial increases 
earlier so that he could support a home and family at the 
proper time, even though this meant that his ultimate 
salary would not rise so high as it does now and that his 
average salary for life would not be increased. This as- 
sumes, of course, that institutions are now paying out as 
much in salaries as conditions permit. 

Fully as serious for personal happiness and racial wel- 
fare as the economic factor, if not more serious, are the 
factors of health and sterility. The largest single cause 
for family curtailment is the factor of health, usually that 
of the wife, which covers 28 per cent of our cases. Ster- 
ility, which absorbs 15 per cent more of the cases, is closely 
related to health. Combined (43 per cent), these two 
factors are nearly as potent as the economic and personal 
factors combined (47 per cent). 

The factors of health and sterility indicate that there is 
something seriously amiss in our mode of life and develop- 
ment. They present a situation to the home, the school, 
and the medical profession that under a combined attack 
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could be largely met. No one wants to be in feeble health 
or to be sterile. To bring about a full realization of the 
Situation alone would be to win half the battle. The 
analyses and histories of one hundred cases of sterility 
might be enough to reveal the basic causal factors and 
their relative strength. Without a full knowledge of 
causes an intelligent and concerted attack could not be 
made. 

Some of the causes of sterility are even now well known 
to the medical profession, but the knowledge needs to be 
spread more generally to parents and to teachers. The 
pressure of school work, combined with excessive social 
participation, appears to be especially detrimental between 
the ages of eleven and fifteen, in particular to sensitive, 
high-strung girls. This is the time when the reproductive 
organs undergo rapid development and need all the energy 
that the organism can spare. To draft this energy into 
other channels is to court danger ahead. Thoroughgoing 
and sympathetic, yet undeviating, individual hygiene should 
be in the saddle. For many young people during this 
period, school work should be lightened, late hours cur- 
tailed, rest and sleep extended, daily play in the open air 
encouraged, simple and wholesome food provided, and, 
second to no other, a serene and happy home atmosphere 
should be cultivated. Every one of these conditions is 
dificult to attain and no single family can attain them 
alone. The homes of a community must be in agreement 
and the school and the home must cooperate. Parent- 
teacher associations in junior and in general high schools 
furnish a hopeful avenue of approach. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the great- 
est possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor 
of this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF TEACHERS 


This project’ is an attempt to determine the content of 
part of educational sociology by means of a survey of the 
opinions of the editors and contributing editors of THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocioLoGy. These persons 
have all been given a copy of Charters and Waples’s mas- 
ter list of teacher’s type activities, and they have been 
asked to check those activities that, in their opinion, may 
be performed more efficiently with a knowledge of soci- 
ology. These opinions will be organized and checked for 
reliability. By means of this study the educational soci- 
ologist should be able to prepare a course in educational 
sociology that will give teachers knowledge, skills, etc., that 
wilf apply to the problems they will have on the job. 


CHICAGO COMMUNITY RESEARCH 


For several years the program of local community re- 
search at the University of Chicago has been carried on 
under the name of “The Local Community Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago.” Recently the work 
of research has so broadened its interests that the name of 
the committee has been changed to ‘“‘ The Social Science 
Research Committee.” Professor Leonard D. White who 
for many years served as executive secretary of the com- 
mittee has resigned in order to devote more time to his 
own research. He has been succeeded by Professor Donald 


1 Statement furnished through the courtesy of L. D. Zeleny, Professor of Sociology, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Slesinger who has been active in the development of the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. 


HOovER COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL TRENDS 


Last fall the first official information was released con- 
cerning the interests of the President’s Committee on Social 
Trends. It was indicated at that time that the purpose of 
the committee is ‘‘to study social changes in the United 
States primarily in order to bring together information 
which may help the public to solve the problems created by 
these changes.” 


Social changes are brought about by inventions, discoveries, 
utilization of natural resources, restriction of immigration, 
the spread of education, new methods of manufacturing, declin- 
ing birth and death rates, and so on, which are changes in 
themselves and which are the result of previous changes. These 
basic factors of social change and their consequences are the 
concern of the investigators of the President’s Committee. 

The changes accompanying these so-called basic changes are 
roughly divisible into three groups: first, there are the changes 
in our social institutions as exemplified by the changes in the 
family, in the position of women outside the home, in the 
vitality of the people, in the status of racial and ethnic groups, 
in the status of the child, and in occupations. There are other 
changes in our customs and habits as shown by the arts, rural 
life, urban problems, the changing role of labor and labor 
groups, religious organizations, associations and recreation, 
and consumption habits. Finally, there are the changes in meth- 
ods of dealing with the problems which arise as a result of 
our attempts to make new adjustments to new changes. These 
changes in methods are under scrutiny in studies of law and 
legal institutions, private welfare agencies, public health and 
medicine, public administration, extension of governmental func- 
tions, and public welfare.? 


CONTINUING STUDY OF THE HOMELESS 


The Department of Research of the Welfare Council 
of New York City is continuing its study of the homeless 
which has been under way one year. It began as a study 
of the different agencies dealing with the homeless, their 


2 Reported in the Bulletin of the Society for Social Research, University of Chicago, 
December, 1930. 
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methods, policies, and something of results. The institu- 
tional analysis is still under way and is being supplemented 
now by some general statistical materials about types and 
behavior of types of homeless persons. That will later 
be supplemented by a number of treatment case studies. 
The staff will concentrate on types (old men, psychopathic, 
boys, etc.) doing casework and making case studies at the 
same time. The latter phase of the work will occupy most 
of the coming year. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 


The Office of Education of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has published a “‘ Statistical Summary 
of Education 1927-28 ” by Frank M. Philips, chief of the 
Division of Statistics. The purpose of the report is “ to 
bring together and to summarize statistical information 
published in other chapters of the biennial survey of educa- 
tion and to present some new material that does not belong 
exclusively to any other statistical report.” The report 
contains data on school and college enrollment, expendi- 
tures and per capita cost of schools, distribution of teach- 
ers, percentage of the college age group in colleges, per 
cent of high-school graduates continuing education, sum- 
mer schools, cost of school and college textbooks, value of 
school property, and high-school enrollment by subjects.’ 


CHICAGO SOCIETY FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The tenth Annual Institute of the Society for Social 
Research of the University of Chicago will be held on the 
University campus in August 1931. During the latter 
part of 1930, meetings of the Institute dealt with the soci- 
ological research possibilities of Soviet Russia, “ Science 
without Concepts,” contemporary sociological research in 
France, and the decline of the prison population in Eng- 
land. The form of the Bulletin of the Society has been 
changed to enable it to be published more frequently.‘ 


3 The report is Bulletin No. 3, 1930. 
“ia 4 ye in the Society is open to sociologists upon the payment of annual dues 
ne dollar. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Education and International Relations, by DANIEL PREs- 
coTT. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930, 
168 pages. 

Social forces operating through formal education to produce or 
modify international attitudes are the theme of this study. Its scope 
is confined almost entirely to England, France, Austria, and Germany, 
with occasional references to other European nations. Two years of 
field work in Europe provided the basis for the book. 


The major contribution of the book lies in the attempt to study and 
describe intangibles. There have been previous investigations of the 
international implications of textbooks used in European schools (see 
for instance: Scott’s The Menace of Nationalism in Education). Pres- 
cott’s study is of a different and much more difficult type. It endeavors 
to describe and evaluate the subtle “spirit” of the schools, the effects of 
conflicting national and group sentiments, the pressure of the opinion 
of organized teachers, and other related factors. Although these forces 
are not easy to depict objectively, they are doubtless fully as important 
as the content of textbooks or the dicta of official orders. 


The book ends on an optimistic note by calling attention to the way 
in which science has made the world a unit. Many European educators 
visualize an interdependent world. They are not quite certain what 
they should do about it, but they have resolved to do what they can. 
On the whole, the schools are earnestly seeking to contribute towards 
effective international relations. They see the goal; they are ready to 
march; all that they need is a new Horace Mann to transpose their 
ideals into action. WituiaM G. Carr 


Introduction to Contemporary Civilization, by WALTER 
Lipsy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929, 304 


pages. 

It is the business of the historian of civilization to present to the 
reader in broad but concrete and definite outline, the results of the in- 
teraction of the various elements of civilization upon each other and 
upon the central stream of human achievement. This does not mean 
that he must be a specialist in every department of human learning; 
no individual can achieve that distinction; but he must be able to know 
enough about each field to interpret them in terms of their contribution 
to the sum total of human achievement. 

Dr. Libby in his work on contemporary civilization meets the test 
here set forth in a commendable way. 
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After setting forth in a few brief chapters the theory of the origin 
of plant and animal life, including man, he presents with a swift and 
sure pen the evolution and present status of the various elements— 
political, economic, social, cultural, religious—that constitute our pres- 
ent civilization. His broad and unbiased treatment of such topics as 
socialism, capitalism, internationalism, and religion is specially worthy 
of commendation. The book is planned as a text in contemporary civil- 
ization for college classes. There is a good working bibliography and 
other student helps at the end of the chapters. 


One feature of the work that render it objectionable as a college text 
is the too great condensation of the material. Within the limits of a 
book of only 272 pages of material, he has touched upon topics that 
should have had twice the space allotted to them. His treatment ren- 
ders the material difficult of analysis and retention on the part of the stu- 
dent. Another feature that is possibly a fault is the too great break 
between the beginnings of civilization and contemporary life. The 
civilization of the present would have been rendered more intelligible 
to the reader had the author given a more comprehensive treatment of 
the background of this civilization. Duprey F. McCo.ttum 


Book Reviews 





Psychology in the Service of the Soul, by Leste D. 
WEATHERHEAD. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930, 219 pages. 


This little book shows how a clergyman can help restore to mental 
health those members of his flock whose personalities have become dis- 
integrated. Mr. Weatherhead’s is a form of ministry to individuals 
which he admits not every pastor should undertake. His book indi- 
cates a simple technique of pastoral psychology and “spiritual psycho- 
therapeutics” which a minister who is willing to spend five or six years 
of hard study may undertake without transgressing on the fields of the 
physician, neurologist, psychiatrist, or social worker. Unlike the Chris- 
tian Scientist or the faith healers, the author does not advance his 
theories or techniques as a substitute for medicine, surgery, and social 
adjustment. He indicates by citing examples the types of cases which 
belong in the province of the clergyman. His sort of “spiritual healing” 
is a supplementary method rather than a separate art, not intended 
ever to supersede the practice of medicine and surgery. He approaches 
his task from the standpoint of the psychoanalyst, using the techniques 
of Freud, Adler, and Jung, without committing himself to their deter- 
minism or their materialism. 


Frequent mention is made in the book of the place in the restoration 
of a nervous breakdown of the forgiveness of sin. One wonders if his 
pastoral techniques would be so effective with people who had no back- 
ground of Christian religious teaching, and therefore no concept of sin. 
Many of his mentally sick were plainly disintegrated by their infantile 
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inadequacy in handling feelings of guilt. The clergyman removes this 
cause of inner tension by giving the patient what is virtually an abso- 
lution from his sins and a glad sense of relief from his burdens. Very 
good. But would this procedure work with those whose “ego ideal” 
did not cause them to feel stained and condemned, for example, by sex 
expression which the churches condemn? 


The book has an introduction by John Rathbone Oliver, who sums 
up the principal value of the book as “simple methods of psychotherapy 
from the standpoint of the Christian religion.” 


SAMUEL L. HAMILTON 


Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks, by BEssIE 
PiERCcE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
297 pages. 


This book, one of a series of studies of citizenship in the making, re- 
ports a survey of about 400 commonly used textbooks to find out what 
civic and international attitudes may be built up in the children who 
study them. As far as American textbooks are concerned it is by far 
the most complete study of this type ever made. 


Canada is our good friend and France has always been a brave and 
dashing comrade. But Spain is harsh and tyrannical, England is our 
traditional foe, Germany is greedy, rapacious, and militaristic, Mexico 
is an untrustworthy and dishonest neighbor. ‘These, Professor Pierce 
finds, are a few of the impressions which are likely to be derived from 
many textbooks now in the hands of American boys and girls. Our 
future citizens run small danger of being made disloyal to American 
traditions by the contents of their textbooks. On the contrary, the 
textbooks seldom go even so far as to criticize American activities or 
American points of view. 


Particularly hopeful for the future is the observed tendency in some 
of the more recent histories to present all aspects of controversial issues. 
Recent geographies, too, are pointing out the economic interdependence 
of the world. The book makes no direct suggestions and urges no 
changes. Such is not its function. It is a book of facts about textbooks, 
facts logically marshalled and interestingly passed in review. But one 
cannot dodge the question with which the book closes. “What do the 
American people wish their children to remember?” ‘The implications 
of this study for educational leaders, textbook writers, and teachers 
will probably differ with the individual reader. A few may view the 
findings with pleased complacency; many will doubtless seek ways and 
means of altering the memories now being stored away by our boys 
and girls. These will urge, not merely a change in the content of text- 
books, but a change in the ultimate purposes of civic training. They will 
seek a more adequate recognition of the growth and significance of a 
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world culture. It is to be hoped that subsequent writers, or the same 
writer will build, on the basis of this and similar factual investigations, 
a treatise which will reveal some of the needed changes in our program 
of citizenship training. 


Book Reviews 


Meanwhile, this investigation irreverently and emphatically shoves 
one superstititon into its grave. The “pro-British” textbook phobia in 
the schools of the United States can now be laughed out of existence. 
This is no small contribution. Wituiam G. Carr 


An Introduction to Human Problems, by HAROLD BEN- 
JAMIN. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1930, 472 pages. 


This book is designed for use in orientation courses for college 
freshmen. The author’s conception of orientation is that of an at- 
tempt “to present the outstanding problems of the human race not 
from the standpoint of specialists . . . but rather from the standpoint 
of one who is interested in the whole field of human endeavor to the 
extent that he appreciates and supports the efforts of workers in every 
department of learning to advance the wisdom and welfare of mankind. 
The aim is to develop an appreciation of advanced study.” 

In the books so far written in this field there have been two methods 
of attack, so far as classroom procedure is concerned. The one assumes 
that the orientation of the lowly freshman is too stupendous a task 
for any one man however cosmic or versatile his intellectual equip- 
ment. This view proposes faculty team work bringing to bear upon 
the freshmen the machine-gun practice of high-powered specialists— 
each attempting under serious time-limitation handicaps to conduct per- 
sonally a Cook’s tour for underclassmen through the mysteries of his 
specialty. The other method—the one used in this book—undertakes 
the enterprise single-handed and assumes that teacher and learner may 
go together on the hazardous journey somewhat after the manner of 
Dante and Vergil on a similar exploit. This I like best; for the idea 
emerges that perhaps both freshmen and teacher of freshmen may 
need the orientation service. It is also more like fair play; for in 
this case the physician shows willingness to take his own medicine. 
Reading the book, or sampling even a single chapter, will convince the 
reader of the following things, to wit: (1) that under the new con- 
ception of a liberal education, we older folks shall have either to re- 
enter as freshmen or teach a class in orientation; (2) that subject- 
matter orientation and orientation in methods of college work may be 
undertaken in the same course; and (3) that Mr. Benjamin has made 
a real contribution towards the solution of this very significant problem 
in college teaching. J. O. CreacEr 
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Contemporary Social Movements, by JEROME Davis. New 
York: The Century Company, 1930, 901 pages. 


Students of the social sciences, as well as laymen, should be grateful 
that so competent a scholar and investigator as Professor Jerome Davis 
has given them this valuable source book. For in it we have the most 
comprehensive collection of exposition, criticism, and first-hand ma- 
terial dealing with modern social movements yet printed in this coun- 
try. The work is planned as a college textbook; and to this end is 
elaborately equipped with bibliographies, questions for students, brief 
extracts from classic utopias (which, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
might well have been omitted), and with introductory chapters provid- 
ing a broad sociological background for the interpretation of present 
tendencies. But the most interesting features of the book, which runs 
to 901 pages, are quite apart from this pedagogical framework. They 
consist in the full, many-sided presentations of the history, theory, sig- 
nificance, and leadership of such contemporary social movements as: 
Socialism (to which 150 pages is devoted); Fascism (which receives 
100 pages); Communism (203 pages); the British Labor Movement 
(115 pages) ; the Peace Movement (120 pages) ; the Codperative Move- 
ment (68 pages); and the American Labor Movement (36 pages). As 
might be expected, owing to Mr. Davis’s first-hand knowledge of the 
field, the selections dealing with Russian Communism are particularly 
good. These include, besides extracts from the writings of Lenin and 
Stalin outlining the theory of Communism, well-chosen analyses of the 
present economic situation, the machinery of government, the new 
family, the condition of religion, as well as criticisms of the movement, 
and material to show its significance for the United States. (For 
instance, there is a statement prepared by Mr. Kellogg as Secretary of 
State in 1928 on the foreign relations policy of the United States towards 
Russia, which was sent by the State Department for inclusion in this 
volume.) Finally there is a most useful annotated bibliography of 165 
works in English dealing with Communism. The other social develop- 
ments are accorded similarly thorough treatment. 

Martie C. SwasBey 


Acknowledging the receipt of the following review copies of books 
sent to THE JOURNAL OF EpucATIONAL SocroLocy, reviews of which 
will appear in early issues of the JouRNAL: 


A, B, C, of Nerves, by D. F. Fraser-Harris. New York: Alfred 
Knopf 

Adolescence: Studies in Mental Hygiene, by FRANKWooD E. WILLIAMS. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart 

American Charities and Social Work, by AmMos Griswotp Warner, 
Sruart ALFRED QUEEN, and Ernest Boutpwin Harper. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Company 
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America’s Marriage and Sex Problems, by W1Lt1AM J. Ropinson. New 
York: Eugenics Publishing Company 


Amusements for Invalids, by Mary WoopMan. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company 

Ants, by JULIAN Huxiey. New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith 

Art of Straight Thinking, by Epwin Leavitt Ciarke. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company 

Awakening College, by CLARENCE Cook Litre. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company 

Because I Stutter, by WENDELL JOHNSON. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company 

Behaviorism, by JoHN B. Watson. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company 

Biological Basis of Human Nature, by H. S. JENNiINGS. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company 

Bodily Changes in Hunger, Fear and Rage, By WALTER B. CANNON. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company 

Camping and Education, by BERNARD §. Mason. New York: The 
McCall Company 


Case of Miss R., by AtFrED ApLER. New York: Greenburg Pub- 
lishers 

Child Adjustment, by ANNIE DoLMAN INSKEEP. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company 


Child From Five to Ten, by EvELYN and Miriam Kenwrick. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company 


Child Psychology, by MARGARET Wooster Curti. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company 


Child’s Emotions, Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Char- 


acter Development, February 1930. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press 


Children and the Movies, by Atice Mititer MitcHeii. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press 

Children at the Crossroads, by AGNES E. BeNepict. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications 

Civilization and Its Discontents, by SIGMUND Freup. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith 

Civilization and the Cripple, by FREDERICK Watson. London: John 
Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, Ltd. 

Consistency of Certain Extrovert-Introvert Behavior Patterns in 51 
Problem Boys, by THEODORE M. Newcoms. New York: ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
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Contribution of Economics to Social Work, by AMy Hewes. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 

Culture and Progress, by Witson D. Watts. New York: Whittlesey 
House 

Dependent Child, by HENry W. Tuurston. New York: Columbia 
University Press 

Diagnosis of Health, by Wittt1am R. P. Emerson. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company 

Domestic Discord, by ERNestT R. Mowrer. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press 

Educational Measurement in High School, by C. W. Onvrtt. New 
York: The Century Company 

Educational Psychology, by Peter SANDIFoRD. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company 

Ethnography, by Loomis HaveMeyer. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany 

Evolution of the Common School, by Epwarp H. Reisner. New York: 
The Macmillan Company 

Extra Curricular Library, Series of Five Books. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company 

Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two Hundred Women, by Katu- 
ERINE BEMENT Davis. New York: Harper and Brothers 

Farm Children, by Brrv T. BAtpwin, Eva AsicaiL FILumore, and 
Lora Haptey. New York: D. Appleton and Company 

Fifty Little Businesses for Women, by Mary RaymMonp Dopcr. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company 

First Year of Life, by CHARLOTTE BUHLER. New York: The John 
Day Company 

Foundations of Educational Sociology, by CHARLES CLINTON PETERS. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 

General Psychology for College Students, by Cant NEwTon RExroab. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 

Genetic Studies of Genius, Volume III, by Barsara Stopparp Burks, 
et al. Stanford University: Stanford University Press 

Growing Up, by Karu pE SCHWEINITZ. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 

Growing Up in New Guinea, by Marcaret Meap. New York: 
William Morrow and Company 

Guiding Rural Boys and Girls, by O. LatHam Hatcusr. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Handbook on Positive Health, prepared and issued by the Women’s 
Foundation for Health, Inc., New York 
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Healthy-Minded Child, by NEtson ANTRIM CrawrorpD and Kart A. 

MENNINGER. New York: Coward-McCann, Incorporated 

History of Social Thought, by Emory S. Bocarpus. Los Angeles: Jesse 
Ray Miller 

How Great Cities Are Fed, by W. P. Heppen. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company 

Hygiene of the School Child, by Lewis M. Terman and Joun C. 
AtmacK. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company 

Inglis Lecture, by THomas H. Briccs. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press 

Insomnia: How to Combat It, by JosepH Cottins. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company 

Intelligence Tests, by WALTER FENNO Dearsorn. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company 

Jewish Experiences in America, edited by BRUNo Lasker. New York: 
The Inquiry 

Law and Social Work, by JouHN S. Brapway. Social Service Mono- 
graph. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 

Man and Woman, by Havevock Extuts. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company 

Management of Young Children, by Witu1aAM E. Bratz and HELEN 
Bort. New York: William Morrow and Company 

Manual of Occupations, by RuTHERFoRD Piatt. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons 

Marriage, Past, Present and Future, by RALPH DE Pomerat. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Incorporated 

Measurement in Social Work, by A. W. McMitten. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press 

Mental Hygiene and Social Work, by Porter R. Lez and Marion E. 


KenwortTHy. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, Division of 
Publications 


Methods of Correlation Analysis, by Morpgcat Ezexier. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated 


Money Value of a Man, by Louis I. Dustin and Atrrep J. Lorxa. 
New York: Ronald Press Company 
























NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Evolution of the Juvenile Delinquent 


In a most illuminating interview with Dr. Frederick M. Thrasher 
of the Boys’ Club Study work in the department of educational sociol- 
ogy, School of Education, New York University, as reported in the 
February 19 issue of the Evening World, there is outlined the condi- 
tions producing a gang as well as the making of the young delinquent. 
According to Dr. Thrasher, gangs originate in the interstitial areas 
of the city. These areas are defined as sections of the city in transi- 
tion; that is, changing from residential areas to business districts. 
In this transitional stage property deteriorates; families who can afford 
to do so move away; rents are relatively cheap; all that is left are 
families who live where they have to. Further, “the children of these 
families spend most of their time on the streets. And the streets edu- 
cate them with fatal precision. ‘They come in contact with vice, with 
crime, with the gambler, the racketeer, the gunman, the peddler of 
drugs, and the drug addict. There are four big lessons they learn in 
their life on the streets. First, they learn to stay away from home, to 
make their own unstable, precarious living in some fashion or another. 
Second, they learn a certain philosophy of fatalism; they all expect to 
get caught sooner or later, so the philosophy is: ‘ Might as well take 
a chance.’ The third lesson of the streets is disrespect for law and 
order. They see corruption where it exists and they confound corrup- 
tion and cleverness. The fourth lesson is the technique of crime—and 
they learn it young and well.” 


Dr. Emma A. Winslow, formerly of the staff of Teachers College, 
and recently a member of the President’s Crime Commission, is re- 
search director for the New Jersey Commission on Old Age Pensions. 

Dr. Samuel Burkhard, professor of education, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, Arizona, has been invited to teach in the summer 
school of State Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas. 

Wesley E. Peik, assistant professor in the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, and author of The Professional Education of 
High School Teachers, has been appointed curriculum expert in a sur- 
vey of the education of teachers in all the liberal arts and junior col- 
leges, State and private universities in the United States. The work 
will cover three years, beginning immediately. 

Professor Forrest E. Long, department of secondary education, 
School of Education, New York University, will give a series of lectures 
on the junior-high-school organization during the latter part of May 
and the early part of June at Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
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Dr. James N. Rule, deputy superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania, has been designated by the governor as acting head of the 
department until a successsor to John A. H. Keith is appointed. Dr. 
Keith’s term of office expired on January 24. 

Mr. Fred I. Kent, New York banker and financial economist, has 
been elected president of the Council of New York University to 
succeed the late Dr. George Alexander. The election of Mr. Kent 
was in recognition, Chancellor Brown said, “ of his active interest in 
the furtherance of the educational program of New York University.” 


Value of Home Study 


The organized thought of the world is recorded in books; these 
constitute the epitomized depositories of racial experience. It is from 
these sources that the material of instruction and practice is largely 
drawn and the teacher, as a guide, plays the important réle of giving 
the formal presentation of the book an attractive setting to make the 
assimilation of content by the learner, pleasantly effective. As the 
pupil progresses, he must develop the power to learn by himself and 
to depend less and less upon the teacher. ‘The efficient teacher be- 
comes dispensable when the pupil or student develops the power to 
teach himself. Unfortunately, this great power of study is not as 
generally developed even among mature students as a scheme of 
effective education should require—WILLIAM J. O'SHEA, Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. 
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Professor F. Stuart Chapin attended the University of Rochester 
and received the degree of bachelor of science in 1909, that of master 
in 1910, and that of doctor in 1911 from Columbia. He has taught 
at Wellesley and at Smith. At present he is professor of sociology, 
chairman of the department and director of training courses for social 
and civic work at the University of Minnesota. He was president 
of the Minnesota State Conference of Social Work, 1927-1928. Dr. 
Chapin is a member of the American Sociological Society, American 
Association for Labor Legislation, American Association of Advanced 
Science, Institut Internationale de Sociologie, Social Science Research 
Council, Instituto Internazionale di Sociologia e di Riforme Politiche 
e Sociali, fellow of the American Statistical Association. Dr. Chapin 
is the author of the following books: Education and the Mores, An 
Introduction to the Study of Social Evolution, Prehistoric Period, | A 
Historical Introduction to Social Economy, and Field Work and Social 
Research. 

Dr. L. H. Ad. Geck received his Ph.D. degree in 1921 and his Dr. 
Jur. degree in 1925 from the University of Bonn. From 1925 to 
1927 he was assistant at the University of Miinster, and is at this time 
assistant at the Institute for Workshop Sociology of the Technical 
College of Berlin-Charlottenburg. Since 1926 he has been a collabora- 
tor of the German Institute for Scientific Education at Miinster. 
In 1928 he published an introduction to the non-German literature 
of social psychology and in 1929 an introduction to the German 
literature of social psychology. Part of the latter will be published 
in Sociology and Social Research. He has written several papers on social 
education, workers’ education in general, and workers’ education in the 
United States. His main studies concern problems of sociology, social 
psychology, and social education. 

Profesor William H. Kilpatrick received his bachelor’s degree in 1891, 
the master’s in 1892 and the doctor of laws in 1926 from Mercer 
University; in 1912 he received the doctor’s degree from Columbia 
University. Dr. Kilpatrick has taught in the public schools of Georgia, 
has been professor at Mercer University, and at present is professor 
of education at Teachers College. He is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the author of the 
following books: The Dutch Schools of New Netherland and Colonial 
New York, The Montessori System Examined, Froebel’s Kindergarten 
Principles Critically Examined, Source Book in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, Foundations of Method, and Education for a Changing Civiliza- 
tion. He has also contributed numerous articles on educational topics 
to journals and magazines. 
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Dr. William C. Ruediger received his Ph.B. in 1899, and his Ph.M. 
in 1903 from the University of Wisconsin. He received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia in 1907; and his doctor’s diploma from Teachers 
College in 1907. Professor Ruediger has taught in many institutions, 
has been dean of Teachers College, director of Summer School, and at 
present is professor at George Washington University. He is the author 
of The Field of Distinct Vision, The Principles of Education, Agencies 
for the Improvement of Teachers in Service, and Vitalized Teaching. 

Dr. Harry M. Tiebout received his M.D. degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1921, after which he served a year’s interneship at the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic. Following that he served on the staff of the Bloom- 
ingdale Hospital, White Plains, in demonstration child guidance clinics 
in Cleveland and Philadelphia, and since the organization of the Insti- 
tute for Child Guidance, New York City, on its staff. He has con- 
tributed many articles appearing in both scientific and lay journals. 
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A. J. Fowers, who, baggie 5 Bangs duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of The Journal of Educational Sociology and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 
Publisher, American Viewpoint Society, Inc 13 Astor Place, New York City 
Editor, E. George Payne Washington Sq. East, New York ad 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: : 
The American Viewpoint Society, Inc 13 Astor Place, New York City 
eremiah W. Jenks ‘ 13 Astor Place, New York City 
rs. Helen Hartley Jenkins New York Cit 
The Brandow Printing Co 883 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
betting 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
one. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of st liders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two phs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


A. J. FOWERS, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of April, 1931. 
W. S. RYAN, 
(My commission expires March 31, 1932) 














The 
Outstanding “Health” Series 
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The WE AND OUR HEALTH series by E. George Payne, 
Ph.D., was designed to meet the new objective in Health Edu- 
cation. It consists of four books beginning with the third grade 
through to the Junior High School. This is the only series 
that carries out the “ Recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association.” 


“Dr Herbert R. Stolz, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, and I have gone over the health books very 
carefully. Since the rationale underlying these books is 
practically identical with that which Dr. Stolz used in 
writing the health manual for the schools of California, 
it is only natural that we are enthusiastic about them. 
From our point of view, they are the best books on health 
that have been prepared to be put into the hands of school 
pupils.” 

Wu C. Woop 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cal. 
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Book I. Reader For Grades 3-4 

Book II. Basal Text For Grades 5-6 
Book III. Basal Text For Grades 7-8 
Book IV. Basal Text For Grade 9 
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American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 
13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 














